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300 islands are under the Greek flag. All of these are the tops of partly
submerged highlands, and are consequently rocky and poorly suited for
cultivation.* Small settlements occur wherever areas of level land exist,
and most of the inhabitants depend upon both the sea and the land for
their livelihood. These islands have assisted materially in the mari-
time development of Greece. During the early period of navigation,
they permitted the navigator to journey to Asia Minor and neighbor-
ing European shores without ever being out of sight of land or far
from a protected harbor. Today some serve as coaling stations, while
others, such as Corfu and Krete, are of major strategic importance.

Krete is the largest and most important of the Greek islands. This
was the site of an early civilization which must have arisen not much
later than that of Egypt, and which was the first advanced civilization
of Europe. From its great capital of Cnossus, Krete spread its culture
throughout the ^Egean and neighboring seas, and Greek civilization
borrowed much from this island kingdom. Today Krete supports a
moderate population on its narrow coastal plains, and is of great stra-
tegic importance because it controls the entrance to the ^Egean.

THE TOURIST INDUSTRY

Its numerous historic and artistic ruins and its Mediterranean
beauty make Greece unusually attractive to the tourist, and give it a
valuable economic asset. The Parthenon, the Temple of Zeus, the
Temple of Poseidon, and numerous similar gems stir the heart of any
lover of architectural beauty. Many other ruins are rapidly being exca-
vated and reconstructed. And what student of history does not wish to
worship once at Marathon, or Thermopylae, or Salamis, or along the
Eurotas, where once stood mighty Sparta? No land is richer in artistic
and historic monuments; yet until recently little was clone to exploit
this advantage, and even today Greece has fewer visitors than many
nations less well endowed with historic interest. Better roads and rail-
roads, improved hotels and more advertising should result in a de-
cided increase in the number of tourists and a consequent rise in the
national income.

MINERALS

The Greek Peninsula and the neighboring islands contain a con-
siderable variety of mineral wealth. The marble of Pentelikon and the
lead-silver ore of Attica have been mined for centuries. Deposits of